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. HE great strides which architecture in this country has made 
TT during the last twenty years, an improvement which has been 
increasingly rapid with every year that has passed, have been so often 
the subject of comment that the fact is frequently overlooked that 
there are many regions where the improvement has been but little 
felt. The advance has naturally taken place in the large cities, and 
the smaller towns have followed more or less in the rear. It is the 
condition of these smaller towns and outlying districts which we pro- 
pose to consider, or rather which we earnestly urge our readers to con- 
sider with us. 

The progress we have referred to has been, by no means, uniform, 
even in the large cities which have been the centres of this movement. 
It has not only had its ups and downs, its ebb and flow, but has been 
accompanied by an apparent retrogression. Fifty years ago in this 
country there were no buildings built which can compare with the best 
of to-day, neither were any built which sank as low as the worst that 
are done to-day. The work then was for the most part on the dead 
level of the commonplace. Its very commonplaceness saved it from 
further fall. In most cases its utilitarian baldness had, at any rate, 
a frank straightforwardness and directness, which gave it a certain 
matter-of-fact respectability. Since then the advance has been so 
rapid that public taste has not been able to keep pace with it, and 
often fails to distinguish between real merit and showy vulgarity. It 
has, we think, been a misfortune for our progress that much good 
work has been so showy. The public has supposed that the showy 
qualities were those which were of value, and, as the vulgar work was 
showy also, it has been thought to be equally meritorious. In this 
way partly (though other causes have contributed) the very advance 
has been productive of a parallel retrogression. The march of the 
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condition of things hopelessly Our read | 

preach the gospel of despair, but we think it time 

in the outlying districts should be helped to appre 
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lieve that every brick manufacturing con ¢ 
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wooden or galvanized iron cornice is the 

the store front It is often a sham cornice at a c ra 
above the roof, which it is s posed to ft 

mere screen; sometimes this scree! { nt han 

uted in galvanized iron Now if r brick man 

themselves to point out the great superiority 

beauty, of real architectural etfect of a sit y tr 

openings, crowned by a brick cornice, they le 

a market for their brick, introducing their use where ¢ 

or wood had prevailed before, but thi ‘ 

work of real advantage to the con 

mous service in helping to improve the aspect of ( tr 
Some brick companies have done much by employing 

and offering designs for cornices, windows, doors, cl 

other details, and giving the price per foot, or per open ig 
size, at which the brick for these details « } e furnis] 

way it can be shown to customers what very attractive d i 
produced by the use of the simplest means and at slight expe 

the flimsy sham cornices are driven out to make wa 

better This has been done in one or two instance | 
brick concern might operate in this way in its own dist mi 
thus improve the standard of work so far as its influence rea 
greatly to its own advantage Unless carried out under ( 
advice, however, this plan will prove utterly futile People soot 
of crude designs which they have chosen simply for their elty, an 
will begin to look about for something else novel Phe really goo 


thing will always find a market and will always be in styl 
The publication by some brick companies of poor designs for arc} 
tectural detail has done much harm, and in the long run has done thos: 


who promulgated them no good, while the good design is a permanently 
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BRICK BUILDER COMPETITIONS. 


PROGRAM. 


7 i desire to announce a competition open to all draughtsmen 
/\/ - . . 
who are subscribers to THE BRICKBUILDER, for a city house 
of brick. The house is to have a frontage of twenty-five feet on the 
t 


stree rhe lot is eighty feet deep. The house will have four stories 


over the basement, and its cost must not exceed $16,000. The front 
will be of brick, with architectural detail of moulded pressed brick, 
taken from the catalogues of our advertisers, or of pressed brick and 
terra-cotta; colored faience may be introduced into the ornamentation 


if desired. The drawings will be made in line with black ink, on two 


sheets, cut to the uniform size of 14" x 18". One sheet will show 


elevation at a scale of one fourth inch to the foot; the other, the 


plans of the first and second floors, at a scale of one eighth inch to the 
foot; and details of the fagade (especially the cornice) at a scale of 
one half inch to the foot. The style of brick bond adopted must be 
clearly shown on the elevation. Drawings must be received at the 
office of THE BRICKBUILDER not later than the first day of June 
THE BRICKBUILDER offers a first prize of $60, a second prize of $40, 
and a third prize of $20. In addition to these prizes, THE BrRIcK- 


BUILDER offers a special prize of $40 for that design, accompanied by 


ns, for a similar brick house, of fireproof construction 





throughout, which can be executed at the lowest cost. In awarding 
this special prize, only those designs will be admitted to competition 
which reach a certain standard of excellence in design; but beyond 
that, the a ig of the prize will depend on the excellence and the 
economy of the construction called for in the specifications. Designs 

iccompanied by specifications will be regarded as being entered 
only for competition for the first three prizes. This special prize may 
be taken by one of the winners of the other prizes, or by another, as 
he case may be. The question of cost will be submitted to an ex- 
pert builder, The prizes will be awarded by a jury of three architects 


of acknowledged reputation 
Kach drawing must be marked with a motto or cipher, and a 


sealed envelope similarly marked, containing the full name and ad 


dress of the designer, must accompany the drawings. These en- 
velopes will not be opened until after the award is made. 

Puke BRICKBUILDER reserves the right to publish the prize de- 
signs and the prize specification. Other drawings may be published 
with the permission of their authors. At the conclusion of the com- 


ition all drawings will be returned to competitors. Drawings must 
1] 


ve delivered flat, express or postage prepaid. 


We would remind those who are intending to submit designs in 


the competition, the programme of which is announced on this page, 
that it will be necessary to have all drawings reach us not later than 
1¢ I 


WE have several more competitions in contemplation, which will 
be of a very interesting character, and open to all subscribers to THE 
BRICKBUILDER The first of these will be announced upon the com- 


letion of the competition now being held. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


N page xiv may be found the new advertisement of the Fawcett 
() Ventilated Fireproof Building Company of Philadelphia. A 
full page is used in illustrating and describing their system of con- 
struction 

Another new advertisement is that of the National Brick Com- 
pany of Bradford, Pa. (see page xii), for whom Charles E. Willard, 
171 Devonshire Street, Boston, is New England agent. This com- 


pany makes their brick from pure shale and without the use of coloring 
matter of any kind. 


Still another new-comer with us is D. J. Curtis of Springfield, 
Mass. (see page xii). Mr. Curtis is one of the best known brick 
manufacturers in New England. The lines that he specially adver- 
tises are circular brick for power chimneys and ornamental brick 
moulded in sand and not re-pressed. 
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BRICK AND MARBLE IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


G. EpmMuND STREET. 


CHAPTER VIII. — Continued. 
‘HE internal effect of the church is much finer than its west front 


would lead one to expect. The plan is simple,— a nave and aisles 
of six bays, transepts with three eastern chapels to each, and’a choir of 
one bay with an apse of four.bays projecting beyond the others. The 
tower is in the angle between the north transept and the nave, and a 
large sacristy with an eastern apse is built against the south trans pt. 
The nave and aisles measure about 230 feet by 104, and the transept 
160 feet by 48, — magnificent dimensions undoubtedly. The columns 
are simple, cylindrical, and very lofty, their capitals carved with 
foliage, which looks late and poor in its execution, though grouped in 
the old way in regular tufts or balls of foliage. The arrangement of 
the wall above the main arcade is very similar to that of the Veronese, 
and, indeed, to that of most Italian Gothic churches; a plain wall 
being carried up to the groining, relieved only by a small clerestory 
window at the highest point. One is apt to compare this arrangement 
with the artistic arrangement of clerestory and triforium in our own 
churches ; but herein we do not act quite fairly to Nicola Pisano, who 
is said to have designed the Frari, and his brethren. They had to 
work in a country where light must be admitted very sparingly, and 
where, therefore, it is impossible for architects to revel in the rich 
traceries which fill the bays of the churches of the North; they lived 
among a nation of painters, and deemed, perhaps, that these plain 
surfaces of wall would one day glow with color and with Scripture 
story. For these reasons, then, I defend them for the bareness and 
over-great plainness which are certainly at first felt to be so remarkable 
in their work. The real beauty of these interiors is owing, more than 
to anything else, I believe, to the simplicity and purity of the quadri- 
partite groining which covers them in, and which, even where other 
features would seem to tell of debasement and absence of pure feeling, 
invariably recalls us to a proper recollection of the infinite value of 
simplicity in this important feature, — a point lost sight of in England 
after the thirteenth century, to the incalculable detriment of the beauty 
of some of our greatest churches. It is not difficult to prove that 
this must be the case, for I take it for granted that we all feel that 
ornament for its own sake is valueless; and equally, that doing in a 
troublesome, and therefore costly, way that which may be done as 
well and as strongly in a simpler manner, is unpleasant and distasteful 
as an exhibition of the wasteful expenditure of human skill and energy, 
and therefore as simple quadripartite groining with diagonal and 
transverse ribs, and no lierne or intermediate ribs, is quite sufficient for 
the construction, and as the vaults are in no degree whatever strength- 
ened by the multiplication and ramification of perplexing ribs, such as 
we see in later days in fan tracery and other contemporary modes of 
vaulting, that it is the truest and most agreeable system of roofing in 
stone. 

The simple groining of the Frari is entirely executed in brick, and 
springs in the aisles from pilasters corbelled out of the walls midway in 
height, just as in Sta. Anastasia at Verona, and in the nave and choir 
from clusters of shafts rising from the caps of the columns. 

The apse is the noblest feature of the whole church ; its windows, 
with their singular and not quite pleasing transom of tracery, are re- 
freshing because they have tracery, though indeed it is of a rude and 
heavy kind. 

There is something impressive about the arrangement of the 
church. The choir is prolonged by the length of about one bay and 
a half into the nave, and fenced off to the west by a great screen, 
surmounted by figures of the apostles, with a crucifix resting in the 
centre. The nave is, of course, quite free from any fixed seats, and 
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this, with the great area of the transept and the fine perspective of the 
long range of seven apsidal chapels on its east side, gives a grand 
of spaciousness 
ments here, quite worth notice as very characteristic of 
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architect 


To the south 
1S only at the east end 
for the pains he must 
will best illustrate 
somed, the tracery and portions of the arche eing execut 
the rest of the wall being entirely of brick or terra-cotta 
marble in the eaves arcading; the bricks are not part 
and the terra-cotta 
meagre in their design. 
is the great and 
facts that the window mouldings are returned rout 
all the apsidal terminations in the church finis 
centre, a peculiarity which is very seldom met wit it 
to be commended as 

There is a degree of clumsiness about the way in which tl 
of the windows are set upon 
Italian Gothic; 
prevent the east end of this church from being a very noble 
tion, broad and grand, unbroken with the lines of ittresses, wl 


generally too much confuse apsidal terminations, and yet very vert 


in its effect. 


plain wall where it occurs, but it is left in the native ruden¢ of the 
rather rough-looking réd brick, which is in no respect better than the 
bricks one may get anywhere in England. The cornices are very 
marked, and those in the clerestory have the common and ungraceful 
corbelled arcading in brick, to which I have a special antipathy 


The clerestory windows of the transepts and choir are, I need hardl 
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In the small piazza in front of the church stands one of the glories 
of Venice, — the monument of Bartolomeo Colleoni. As is the case 
with too many equestrian statues, the base seems dangerously small for 
the steed, slow and stately as his movement is. Whata grand air of 
valiant determination this old warrior wears! what a serious purpose 
the artist had in his work, and how carefully he has rendered every 
detail of trapping and armor on both man and horse! We have 
already heard of this famous condof¢tiere in his chapel at Bergamo and 
his castle of Malpaga. His statue was the work of Andrea Verocchio, 
but was completed by Alessandro Leopardi, between 1479 and 1488. 
Colleoni had left his whole fortune to the republic of Venice on con- 
dition that his staiue should be placed in the Piazza of St. Mark. 
Chis being contrary to the laws, an ingenious loophole for escape 
was discovered: the bequest was secured by the erection of the 
statue in front of the Scuola di San Marco, whose strange 

- — Renaissance front (built with 
colored marble in a_ horrible 
sort of perspective, which is 


the lowest depth to which ar- 


chitecture ever reached) stands 
at right angles to the front of 
SS. Giovannie Paolo. For any 
one who wished to be remem- 
bered near St. Mark’s church, 
the catastrophe would be as 
great, if he cared about art, to 
tind himself connected instead, 
with such an abortion as the 
Scuola of that ilk, as it would 
be to Bartolomeo Colleoni to 
find himself: here in the suburbs 
when he stipulated so carefully 
for a place in the very centre of 
the city! 
(70 be continued.) 
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GLAZED BRICK. 


ECAUSE a glaze isa good 
glaze on certain classes of 


clay goods, it by no means fol- 
lows that it is equally service- 
able on other clays. Indeed, it 
is extremely unlikely. We have 
never met with a glaze so accom- 
modating as this yet. What 
is the reason? Simply this. 
Ditferent substances contract 
and expand at different rates 
when exposed to various degrees 
of temperature. The difference 
between the expansion of a given 
bulk of iron at 500° C. and a 
similar bulk of copper at the 
eae same temperature is very 
DEI FRARI, VENICE. marked. It is the same for other 
materials, and is especially remarkable in connection with clays. 

Clay A expands or contracts in kiln at a certain given rate ; clay B 
exceeds that rate; therefore if a glaze suits clay A, it certainly will not 
suit clay B: for glazes expand and contract as well as clays, and if a 
glaze suits a clay it is because this physical quality of expanding and con- 
tracting is possessed by the glaze to the same extent as it is by the clay. 

If glaze and clay contract or expand unequally, the former will 
crack and may even chip off. The proper thing to do, therefore, is 
to study the composition of the glaze and also of the clay, and en- 
deavor, by altering that of the glaze (one cannot easily alter that of 
the clay), to bring its contraction and expansion into harmony with 
that of the clay. — British Clayworker. 
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THE ART OF BUILDING 
AMONG THE ROMANS. 


Translated from the French of Aucuste Cuolsy by 


Arthur J. Dillon. 


CHAPTER II. Concluded. 


SPECIAL CASES IN THE CONSTRUCTION ON VAULTS; MEANS O} 


STRENGTHENING ; BUTTRESSES, ET¢ 


7 HE walls of the Pantheon form a continuous drum about the 
edifice, and are lightened by two stories of interior cells, whose 


arrangement | have endeavored to show by drawing them partially” 


denuded of the revetment that closed and concealed them. Between 
these spaces for lightening the wall other cells were built in the form 


of vaulted niches, with their convex surfaces turned in the direc 


Barrel half 
cylinders vaulted by quarter-spheres, such were the usual forms of 


tion from which the thrusts 


would come. vaults, or 


the cells which the Romans built in the midst of the walls that re 


ceived thrusts: we shall see them in the piers of vaults and find 
them again in retaining walls (Plate XIV., Fig. 1). Everywhere the 
rdéleis the same: they increase the total thickness or bearing and add to 
the stability, without increasing the expense to any noticeable degree 

At the same time that the Romans sought to maintain their vaults 
by great masses of masonry, they also sought to render the thrusts 


less dangerous by using in their construction materials of very 
weight. 


little 
The use of lava in ancient vaults was very usual; and the 
large number of instances of its use at those points where lightness 
was so desirable a quality prohibits us from regarding its presence as 
accidental. The greater part of the vaults of the Coliseum, and those 


of the Baths of Titus and of Caracalla, are built of tufa that 


is very porous, and all compact or heavy stone is carefully excluded ; 


volcanic 


and a note, in the compilation of Isidore of Seville, very probably 
taken from some Roman writer, plainly shows that the custom was to 
reserve the lightest materials for the construction of vaults 

There is one matter of detail often connected with this idea of 
lightening the vaults whose importance is, in our estimation, exag 
gerated. It is the presence of vases of clay in the rubble. 

The small space, compared with the total volume of the vaults, 
which these vases occupy, and especially the places where they are 
found, tend to make us believe that their use was not because of their 
lightness. In fact, if the ancients had thought that the placing of 
the vases in the midst of the vaults was a means of lessening the 
thrusts, we would find them near the summits, that is, where weight 
was most to be avoided. This is the contrary to what really exists in 
the greater number of cases. The positions of the vases can be 
observed in a monument of the fourth century, which, on account of 
their presence, is called the Torre pignattara. Vases of terra-cotta can 
also be seen buried in the vault of Minerva Medica (Plate XI.), and | 
was also able to study the position of these vases in a number of 
tombs along the Via Labicania, and more especially in the Circus of 
Maxentius, outside the gate of St. Sebastian ; everywhere I found them 
gathered near the flanks of the vaults. Plate 1V., Fig. 


they were used in the last-mentioned case. 


1, shows how 
Sometimes they are over 
the vault itself, but more ordinarily they lie directly over the solid walls 
that form the piers, and are most numerous at just those points where 
their lightness was of no advantage. 
body of the walls. 


I have even found them in the 
To give one example out of many, if one examines 
the facade of Minerva Medica he can see, on the right, a little above 


1 ** Sfungia, lapis creatus ex aqua, levis ac fistulosus et cameris aptus.” 


Orgin., 
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} | | | | tall nf 6 
of hollow vessels is t a secondary dcetall 
vestigation ol! the ancient uses of this for 
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Such was the method; sometimes it was simplified by building 
the strengthening vault without placing a bed of mortar between it 
and the ruptured one. It was thus, I judge, that several of the monu- 
ments of Pompeii, damaged by disturbances before the great eruption, 


were repaired; the Baths and the Ampitheatre were perhaps among 
t] 


ese. And I will also cite an ancient vault, known only through an 
nscription, which was, according to it, ‘* propped up by supporting 
arches” of double thickness and carried on special piers. (Orelli, 
». 3328.) 


The arches in Pompeii might strictly be given another function, 
but the document I have just given makes it useless to enter into 
discussion. whose result would be doubtful at the best; for though 
there may be some question of the arches in Pompeii, it is at least 
certain that exactly similar ones were used by the ancients to prevent 


e fall of ruptured vaults 


(7 mtinued. ) 


TO DRAUGHTSMEN. 


NY draughtsman out of employment, who will send us _ his full 
\ address and answer the following questions : 
By whom were you last employed? 
an you furnish good recommendations from your last employer? 


} 


vag 
SAPOCU! 


yn what particular line of work have you been en 
What salary do you ¢ xpect to rec eive? 
\re you willing to go to another city? 
may ive his name placed in our Exchange Bureau, and will he 
notified of any parties desiring his services as a draughtsman. 
All such communications will be regarded as confidential, and no 
irge will be made , 


\ddress EXCHANGE BUREAU, 


THE BRICKBUILDER PUBLISHING CO. 


TO ARCHITECTS 
7E call your attention to the foregoing announcement, and upon 
el 
I 


our appii¢ ation would be pleased to put you in communica- 


tion with any draughtsman whom we think would meet your require 
ments All communications will be regarded as confidential, and no 
arge will be made. 


Address, EXCHANGE BUREAL 
THE BRICKBUILDER PUBLISHING CO 


We would like to arrange with a draughtsman in each of the fol 
lowing cities to furnish us with a monthly letter which shall be a re- 
ew of the important building being done or contemplated in their 
respective cities: New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
rgh, Indianapolis, and St. Louis. Address, The Brickbuilder Pub- 


lishing Company, Boston. 


fue CONKLING-ARMSTRONG COMPANY, Philadelphia, have se 
cured the contract for terra-cotta on the Horticultural Hall in that 


city, Frank Miles Day, architect. Pompeian terra-cotta will be used. 


HE new catalogue which The Conkling-Armstrong Company are 


about to issue will be quite an elaborate affair, being so constructed 
that additions may be made to it from time to time of photos of such 


vork as the company may produce 


THE large contract for furnishing the enamelled brick to be used 
the construction of the new Guaranty Building, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been awarded to the Tiffany Pressed Brick Company of Chicago. 


Chese are the words of the inscription: “ Albinus . . . cellam tepidarium inclinato 


omni pariete labent, de qua cellarum ruina pendebat erectorum a fundamentis arcum duplici 
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ON THE USE OF BRICK IN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Il. \ 


BY RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 


WORKMEN'S COTTAGES IN CITIES. 


N a former article I attempted to make some suggestions towards a 


I 


men’s cottages to be built in small villages ; 


reform in the humblest class of domestic building, viz., in work- 
in this paper I wish to 
consider the same class of work in cities. 

All that I said before in the matter of the false economy, artistic 
degradation, instability and moral injury of the ordinary wooden tene- 
ment or cottage holds in the case of city work of a similar nature. 
To be sure, the restrictions which surround city blocks prevent such a 
degree of artistic horror as obtains in country work, but if the esthetic 
depravity is less aggressive, it is just as destructive in its passive as- 
pect, and so the ordinary blocks of barren face brick, disintegrating 
brownstone, and crazy galvanized iron are just as immoral, just as 
mentally injurious to the unfortunate occupants, as the more ambitious 
and therefore more aggressive wooden absurdities that desecrate our 


modern villages and city suburbs 





Now this condition of things is unnecessary. 


Blocks 


houses can be built well, and with some element of beauty, for the 


of small 


same amount of money that is wasted on face brick horrors with gal- 


lg 
vanized iron bay-windows ; all that is necessary is a little intelligence 


in the matter of economical planning, a little regard for beauty, and 
some slight knowledge of how to spend money for ornamentation 
You it 


beautiful by putting a crazy galvanized iron bay-window on it, and 


that will ornament. can’t make a brick wall with holes in 


crowning it with a false gable of the same disgraceful material ; neither 
can you add to its attractiveness by sticking a few pieces of quarry- 
faced brownstone into it, varying its red monotony with scrofulous 
‘* Roman brick,” and rendering it a public nuisance by filling its front 

door and its tran- 


soms with crude 


blue, orange, and 
magenta glass. 


Thus far goes the 
resourcefulness of 
the ordinary build- 
er, and no farther, 
the 


results 


and immoral 


we have 
with us always. 
What 


alternative ? 


the 
What 
can we do to make 


is 


a block of cottages 


no less expensive, 





though more 
honest in con- 


artistic in effect? 


Lar fY LEST Shar: 
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struction and more 


First of all we 
can provide eco- 
nomical plans. The 
the 
illustrating 


actual area of 
houses 
this article is about 
eight hundred 
feet 


square each. 


T hey 
feet 


are twenty 


wide, and 


would go on lots 


from forty feet to 


fifty feet deep, each 
having a small back 
yard, the grass plot 
in front varyi 


irying 


with the de pth ot 
the lot One oft 
the blocks, that of 
four houses, would 


be but two stories 


stories high. The 
dining-room, and 
laundry in the bas 


} 


Six bedrooms and a 
From eighty to on 
on an ordinary city 
the number dependin 
jn the centre of ¢ 
grass plots in front 
small 

The external 
effect of the houses 
such detail as the 





forgotten, but which should hold in more ambitious 
plans shown for four-house blocks h 
exterior, the effect being obtained by recessing 
by the range of plain elliptical windows, 
The m 


brick laid in English bond with white mortar; the sills 


breaking up the recessed portion 





igh with an unfit ed cellar é 
two-story cottages would contair i 
kitchen, and four bedrooms, w 
ement rhe three-story cottages 
bath, instead of the four of \ 
e hun d houses ot l re 
iot of tw hundred a it live 
ng n the amount rf | rest 
lock, in place of iT seless and n i 
The ost of S st res W 
treatment shou ( yf the 
depending on the 
might ive i pri ( 
wy, 
is 


sills of Vermont white marble ; 


window details are of wood, painted ivory white 


while 


ave 


the simplest DOS 
the two n 
and by tl 


iterial used is 


the cornices, pias 


ered with copper, anf ‘the steps are of Vermont marbl 


finish is plain, natural wood, cypress or Washington cedar 


wood, no papier -maché or colored glass be ing allowed 


and stair treads are of rift hard pine 


and windows are used. 


ie Dick 


rhe roots < 


The 


rae) 8) 
|) ioe 
ag |34 


- Ost | 
(ss 
we st 


1 


OOM. 


noors 


Above the first story mill doors 


In the exterior of the six-house plan the same common red brick 


is used, laid in Flemish bond, the trimmings being, of.; 


di ‘SA 


Ay 


terra 


cotta. 
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Homes & Ce ike a most elaborate in 
f ie effects that iv be obtained by ot 
K el tern und frieze work 


TERRA-COTTA OR STONE? 
BY THOMAS CUSACK. 


N the first instalment of Mr. Beverley Robinson's appreciative re- 
| view of * recent brick and terra-cotta in New York City,” at- 
tention is very properly directed tothe Wolfe Building at the junction 
of Maiden Lane, William and Liberty Streets. Here the architect, 
making virtue out of a necessity, has created a picturesque structure of 
a dozen stories on a site as cramped and awkward as any on Manhat- 
tan Island. ‘True, Mr. Hardenbergh is not a man accustomed to 
succumb to circumstances, but on this trapezium he had an unusually 
obdurate and intractable subject to subdue. His acceptable solution 
of the problem has been attested by fellow-architects, and their favor- 
able comments will be confirmed by most people who are able to un- 
derstand the difficulties with which he had to contend. 

Mr. Robinson's detailed criticisms bear evidence of thought and 
deliberation, presumably in front of the actual building as it now 
stands. This much is obvious from a reading of his article. Yet he 

ume away under the impression that the whole of it was «+ red brick 
with light colored stone trimmings,” and regretting, as well he might, 
hat «* the adornments were not of terra-cotta.” He will be pleased to 
know that there is no occasion for regret on this point, and to that 
end I hasten to assure him that more than nine out of - ** twelve 
tories with a great abundance of stone trimmings throughout, quoins, 
ussoirs, ltcourses, Ccolonnettes, copings towering Codie with 
rowstepped gables and dormers, balconies and bays, all most skilfull; 
ind logically worked out,” are indeed terra-cotta. Had this not been 
so, then there would have been one more added to the long list of 
similarly neglected opportunities. Mr. Robinson may extract some 
comfort from the further thought that he is by no means the first or 
only man who has been, and who will be, led to a wrong conclusion by 
cursory observation of the terra-cotta on this and many other down- 
town office buildings of note, to say nothing of some uptown resi- 
dences to which I may have an opportunity of referring him. 

\ few weeks ago the present writer, accompanied by a candid 
but hypercritical friend, made an inspection of this very building, 
ufording as it does a good average specimen of terra-cotta work in 
year 1895. The gentleman in question had, in early life, been an 
expert foreman stonecutter, but ‘nih the past twenty years has been 
the moving spirit in two of the chief terra-cotta works in England 
He at first hesitated to believe that the work on the Wolfe Building 


was terra-cotta at all, and finally failed to draw the line of demarcation 
1 


between it and the two first stories, which ave of stone. This froma 
practical prosaic Briton, with all the prepossessions of his countrymen 
thick upon him, might be thought praise indeed. But the fact that 
terra-cotta can be made undistinguishable from stone is of its chief 
recommendation, as I will endeavor to show presently. At the corner 

Nassau and Spruce Streets we came to another and much larger 
niger in terra-cotta, the American Tract Society’s Building, by 
Mr. R. H. Robertson. In front of it stood two working brick masons, 
engaged in an animated discussion as to whether the upper sixteen 
stories (a portion of which had then been erected) were stone or 
terra-cotta. One of them, as a final master stroke, attempted tosilence 
his more dubious comrade by declaring that he ought to know, as 
during the past month he had been working on the job, and that the 
work had been delivered from day to day by the trucks of the New 
York Architectural Terra-Cotta Company. This man was right, so it 
had; and so also had the work made by this company been delivered 
on the Wolfe, the Manhattan Life, and many of the towering office 
buildings that more than any other thing excite the wonder, if they do 
not always compel the admiration, of foreign and domestic visitors. 
The manof British birth came and saw, and — got flabbergasted. 
While reluctant to believe that he had anything to learn about terra- 
cotta making /A7s side the Atlantic, he appeared a good deal perplexed 
vith his first object lesson. There will doubtless be other and similar 
guessing competitions before the end of the year, in New York and 
elsewhere. When the work now under way by this company alone 


comes to be submitted to architectural and technical criticism, it will 
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Fireproofing Department. 


ests of Building Construction 


least two large high-pressure tubular boilers, two steam or electric 
pumps, one for feeding boilers and the other for house and _ fire 
service, two and oftentimes more dynamos with their engines, either 
additional dynamos or else pumps for furnishing power for the eleva- 
tors; motors or else cylinders and tanks, as the elevators are electric 
or hydraulic, to lift them, a feed-water heater, a pump governor, 
a blow-off tank, hot water and storage tanks, electric service 
switchboards, and a network of power, heating and _ ventilating 
pipes with their regulating valves, etc. A system intricate enough in 
its lay-out to tax the resources of an expert engineer in order that it 
may be complete, economical, and at the same time absolutely efficient 


in all its parts 


So many of these buildings have been built within the past few 
years that it is now an easy matter to figure out the cost of construc- 
tion. A first-class office building, carefully planned and well specified, 
can be built for not less than from thirty-six to forty cents per cubic 
foot Chis includes measurements taken from the cellar bottom to 
the highest point of the roof tier of beams, and on the outside of all 
walls. It also includes the cost of all partition work, gas and electric 
light fixtures complete. A building on a plot of ground 50! x 100! was 
built twelve stories high, or about 155° from cellar floor to top of 


roof beams, and cost in the neighborhood of $250,000, or approxi- 


mately 384 cents per cubic foot. The property alone is valued at 
$300, , making a total valuation of $550,000 for building and 
property It costs to run this building, exclusive of taxes and 
larger repairs, and including wages of a janitor, an engineer, a fire- 
man, four elevator men, scrub-women, fuel, supplies, etc., $12,500 
per annum \ building of this class rents at from $1.75 to $2.50 per 


+] 


iare foot of floor surface. The above building contained 36,000 


square feet at an average rental of $2.00 per square foot, a total rental 


of $72,000 perannum. ‘The modern office building is undoubtedly 
therefore a paying investment if properly managed. As to whether 
the thing is being overdone, and too many buildings are being erected, 
will be decided in time, but there is no doubt that there is still plenty 
of demand for improved office space, and that the old-time structures 
must be replaced by the structure of the present decade. The one 
great mistake of the age is that in the spirit of rivalry that exists as to 
who shall have the most attractive building, the question of general 
health and of real architectural effect is overlooked. The narrow 


streets of the metropolis are being lined on both sides with enormously 


high piles of brick, stone, and steel, and the sidewalks, far below the 


tops of the buildings, are usually damp, and the air is laden with 
malaria, for no sunlight ever reaches to the curb, and the low-lying 


strata of-air is heavy and oppressive. <A building over 170 feet 


in height is a monument of engineering skill and cannot be made 


architectural success. No combination of brick, stone, and terra- 


oO 


1 can relieve the structure of its bare, straight lines and its top 
heavy effect rhe building of the American Surety Company, twenty 
stories in hight, an immense piece of work, excites admiration simply 
on account of its effect as a high building; the building of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, on the contrary, is one of the best examples 


fa moderately high building, and from an architectural standpoint 


is a most | 


veautiful design. It is only a question of time, therefore, 
when this fad will play out, and buildings of a normal size will be 
ult. This matter is even now being agitated by the authorities, 
ind will be made a subject for legislation; in fact there are, at this 
time, current rumors -to the effect that a bill has been drafted for 
presentation to the Legislature which will regulate the extreme height 


of any future building that may be erected in the city of New 


York 


THE Staten Island Terra-Cotta Lumber Company wish to announce 
to their patrons that the embarrassment that the company has lately 
been under has been removed, and they are now in a better condition 


to fill orders and conduct a large business than ever before. The 


financial resources of the company have been strengthened by a 
large addition of money paid in. 


























































THE 
SOLID PARTITIONS. 


NE of the new apartment buildings just completed in Chicago 
() is the ** Dubuque,” Treat & Foltz, architects. The structure 
is one hundred feet square, eight stories high, and contains forty- 
seven suites of apartments, beside a drug store, a physician’s and a 
dentist's office, and baths, laundries, and servants’ sleeping-rooms in 
basement. 

One item of interest is the solid one and one half inch partitions 
used throughout the eight stories, which vary in height from nine to 
thirteen feet. The saving in space by the use of the one and one 
half inch partitions as compared with a four-inch tile partition is 
nearly three feet in the thickness of eight partitions, or a saving of 
floor area in each story of the Dubuque Building of five hundred square 
feet, equivalent to a room over twenty feet square. The partitions in 
this building are made of a cement plaster (lime mortar will not 
answer the purpose) on expanded metal lath, the latter being 
first wired to five-eighths inch channel iron studs, sixteen inches 
apart. 


CEMENT PLASTER 
PARTITION 


WZ MON 


A SANSA SASS ASS FESS SSS 





EXPANDED NETAL LATH 
PLASTER 


SECTION OF abla 
FLOOR S- DUBUQUE BLOC, 





PLAN SECTION 
OF DOOA /A//4. 


(See accompanying sketch, showing construction.) Though seem 
ingly very flimsy during erection, the partitions are, after the plaste: 
is set, stiff and strong enough for ordinary residence or office pur- 
poses, and seem stable enough to stand continued slamming of doors 
better than tile partitions. In fact, such partitions have stood the 
test of four years’ use in one office building. The greatest difficulty 
is to hold these thin partitions straight and true till the plaster is set. 
The dampness in a last finish putty coat is sufficient to warp the par- 
titions like cardboard. This, of course, makes crooked and vexatious 
work with the wood finish. Another drawback is the time required 
to dry thoroughly one and one half inches of solid plaster, and the con- 
sequent danger of getting trim and kalsomine on too soon in rush 
work. 


FIRE Losses. — London has only forty fires a week, and most of 
these are insignificant. If the great city were constructed on the 
American plan, its fire losses would be twenty million dollars a year in- 
stead of a fraction of that sum. — Glodbe-Democrat. 
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EXHIBITION BY THE ELECTRIC FIREPROOFIN 


COMPANY DEDUCTIONS 


BY F. E. CABOT 

= HE exhibition given in Boston by the Electr r 

| Company on Saturday, May 3, is especially interest 
evidence of the growing tendency among those wl 
with the construction of buildings t se evel! 
science or art, in producing material which is at the sam 
cost, and in some measure at least fire resisting The 
particular company is, as we understand it, that wood w 
treated by their process becomes, toa large degree, 
using this word in its true sense, ¢ not ce 
claim is made, as the writer understands it, that we 
by their process, will not carbonize or become char 
jected to high temperatures, but the claim is made 
lieves fairly made, that any wood can be so treate: 
that it will not, under any circumstances, proc 
whenever the surface of wood so treated has 
flame against it, no additional fire will com« 
other words, as soon as the fire S removed the ul W 
without assistance, extinguish itself, ar that re¢ 
of charcoal thus formed will be a great 


not directly in contact with the flam« 


The exhibition referred to above as mac 


structure, built enirely of wood wl 

pany’s process, and it required a careful examinat 

it was not made of ordinary lumber Che 

twelve feet six inches square, and eight feet tot ive 
roof, terminating In a wooden chimney two feet s 
eight to ten feet high, over which was a wood 


posts two feet above the top of the chimne | 
was raised about two feet from the ground on w 
openings in three sides, two w ndows and a 
opposite to each other, and the door in one the 
The fourth side was without a break, and this s 


interior finish, the studding being entire] 


coating of white paint, made, as_ the write: 
very similar to that with which all the woodwork 
before it was put together The outside irding was 
two layers of sheathing paper an i i ( i 
the roof was shingled Che lumber was ( 
be used in the construction of an ordinary « g 
building was made attractive by a coat of paint | 
which there were openings were sheathed fo 
floor with a moulded trim, and the space above 
for the plaster. The sheathing, which was of 
was planed smooth, but none of the woodwor! 
painted or finished in any other way Che whole 
about two feet from the ground on posts at eacl 
under the floor was entirely open and unprotecte 

The first part of the test was to demonstrate the 
building to a fire from the outside, and for this purpose 
ings and split pine logs was built on the grou rect 
shuttered window. This was maintained for half at 
the inside of the building no effect was apparent except f 
which worked through the joints of the floor boards \t 


this time a fire was built under the unprotected win 


inside the house, directly on the floor, and the first fire wa 


with fresh fuel so that three fires were playing directly on tl 


These fires were maintained for half an hour more, and then 


of kerosene oil was thrown on the fire inside the wild 
was very striking, as a mass of flame poured out of the 


ney, and the heat became so intense that the panes of 


iass 


window melted down into a solid mass, now in the possession 


writer. This lasted for six minutes, after which the fires were allowe 


to die down to coals, which were extinguished by afew min 


ites’ 
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REFERENCI 
No Hydraulic Lime, Aberthaw, Englan« sed in the 
of the Eddystone I ighthous¢ 
Hydraulic Lime, Lyme Regis, England, ised in 
struction of the London docks. 
Eminently Hydraulic Lime, Holywell, Wales, used 
construction of the Liverpool docks. 
| Hydraulic Lime, Teil, France. 
5- Hydraulic Cement, ‘* King’s Farm,” on Susquehanna River, 
near Williamsport, Penn 
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Roman Cement, Rudersdorf, Germany. 


Roman Cement, Isle of Sheppy, England. 
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No. 8. Pozzuolana, near Rome, Italy. 
‘* 9. Trass, from the valley of the Rhine. 
‘* 10. English Portland Cement, ««K., B. & S.” brand. 
«11. German ‘* ‘s Alsen & Son. 
“+ 12. Natural “ “6 Boulogne, France. 
‘+ 13. American “ “ ‘¢Giant,” Egypt, Penn. 
‘© 14. English “ ss given by Reid as first quality. 


15. German « “ oe Tee, te Mee es “ 


‘ 16. Buffalo Hydraulic «+ Buffalo, N. Y. 
« a7. Utica se ss Utica, Il. 
‘ 18. Milwaukee * “s Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘ 19. Louisville « “ ‘* Fern Leaf,” Louisville, Ky. 
‘ 20. Louisville <«: “s ‘* Hulme,” Louisville, Ky. 
21. Rosendale * " ‘*N. L.& C. Company, Rosen- 
dale, N. Y. 
22; ‘ ‘ ** Rock Lock,”,Rosendale,N.¥ 
“ 22 ‘ ‘ ‘ “*N. YY. & R.” Rosendale, 
is: 3 
24 ‘ ‘ ‘« Hoffman,” Rosendale, N. Y. 
25. ‘ ‘ ‘* Norton High Falls,” Rosen- 
: dale, N. Y. 
26. Cumberland +: “6 Cumberland, Md. 
‘ 27. Napanee “s “ Napanee, Ont. 
28. Akron “e ‘ ‘* Newman,” Akron, N. Y 
29 “s ss “e ‘*Cummings,” Akron, N. Y. 
© 3 California + ss South Riverside, Cal. 
31. American Portland ** Saylor’s,” Coplay, Penn 
32. Fort Scott Hydraulic * ‘* Brockett,” Kansas City, Mo 
33. Gate of France Hydraulic Cement, France. 
34. Vassy Hydraulic Cement, France. 
35. Utica ss “6 La Salle. Ill. 
‘+ 36. Shephersdstown Hydraulic Cement, Shepherdstown, Va. 
‘+ 37. Howard Hydraulic Cement, Cement, Ga. 
‘* 38. Hydraulic Cement Rock on Platte River, Nebraska. 
‘* 39. Mankato Hydraulic Cement, Mankato, Minn. 
‘* 40. Hydraulic Cement Rock, near Salt Lake City, Utah. 


41. St. Louis Hydraulic Cement, near East Carondelet, Ill. 
“e 2. Barnesville Hydraulic Cement, Barnesville, O. 


“ 3. Warnock “ “s Warnock, O. 
‘** 44. Austin “6 “6 Austin, Minn. 
** 45. Hydraulic Cement Rock, Blacksburg, S. C. 
‘* 46. Round Top Hydraulic Cement, Hancock, Md 
‘s 47. German Portland Cement, +* Dyckerhoff” brand. 
48. “s ss “ **« Germania ™ brand. 
© 4o. “ “ “ ‘* Porta” brand. 
so. American ‘s “ ‘« Empire,” Warners, N. Y. 
» By “ “s “ ‘+ Medusa,” Sandusky, O. 
52. ss “6 ss ‘* Alpha,” Phillipsburg, N. J. 
‘© 53. James River Hydraulic Cement, Balcony Falls, Va. 


This table of analyses has been compiled with the utmost care, 
no labor having been spared to make it as perfect as possible. 

Among the authorities consulted and relied upon are Beckwith, 
Bennett, Bode, Boynton, Cox, Davidson, DeSmedt, Dodge, Dorr, 
Miller, Newberry, Ogden, Reid, and Winchell, analysts and chemists 
of established reputation. 

In many cases a selection has been made from several analyses of 
the same brand of cement, and in this, as in all other respects, great 
care has been exercised with a view to formulating a table which may 
be confidently relied upon. 

( To be continued.) 





THE Howard Hydraulic Cement Company, Cement, Ga., will 
rebuild its cement mill, and is in the market for machinery for same. 


A COMPANY has been formed in Dayton, O., for the purpose of 
manufacturing Portland cement. 


BRICKBUILDER. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 14, 1895 


EDITOR OF THE BRICKBUILDER: 
Sir, I 


Leonardt takes some exceptions to my remarks on American Port 


note in the April issue of your ma ine that Mr 


ga 


land cement, and his views coincide with the former remarks made 





Mr. R. Tucker, to wit: The Portland cement of American mat 
facture has a long road to travel before reaching the ird of ex 
cellence achieved by its rivals across the water.” Now I| maintain 
that the American Portland cements, as a class, have attained that ce 


gree of excellence possessed by the cements (as a class) that we made 


across the water. (See tests published in THE BRICKBUILDER of No 
vember, 1894.) Allimpartial and thorough tests made ge 
run of foreign Portlands in comparison with the American Portla 


on sale in this part of the country, prove this to be a fa 


Now if Mr. Leonardt or Mr. Tucker have any thoroug e 
made with the leading American Portlands in compa \ 
foreign Portlands, which show the latter to beso ver er 
the former, send them to THE BRICKBUILDER and let the rea 
them Ifthey have not got any such data to bacl 
they have done the American manufacturers, who are 
cement equal to the best and superior to iny of eig 
which now have a large sale in this countr i great 
lishing such statements. 

In addition to the tests published in THE Brick) 
vember, 1894, any interested reader can get from the \W 
sion of St. Louis their last report, which gives the 
all the cement used in the construction of the new wat 
Louis. The tests were made one p t cen 
which is the test recommended by the German A 
Manufacturers, and are carried out from one week 
This report shows that a brand of American Portland ce 
a strength of ten to twenty per cent greater tha e 
brands (Alsen and Dyckerhoff) Mr. Leonardt 

In reference to Mr. Leonardt’s stateme it 
Portland Cement Works,” owned by the Coplay Cen 
although the largest in this country, are not t é 
Dyckerhoff, Alsen, Germania, Mannheimer, or Heidelberg k 
that if I would visit those factories I would find a 
those at Coplay, would say that before I made the stateme 


tober in THE BRICKBUILDER I was thorough! 


Coplay plant as well as the leading European worl In t er 
of 1892 the Coplay Cement Company decided to greatly incre 

plant, the demand for their Portland cement being greater A 
output, which was one hundred and fifty thousand barrels pet 


Having been identified with the sale of American Portlan 


interested in and acquainted with the manufacture of cement vas 


vited to spend the winter of 1892 and 1893 in Europe wit 


oplay Cement 


M. Saeger, superintendent of the Co} 


tigate the different processes of making cement an 


Among the works visited in Germany were t 


the different kilns. g 


Alsen, Germania, and Dyckerhoff plants. The Germania Wor 
Lehrte, having just been entirely rebuilt on account of destructio 


fire, were about the newest 


type of a German | In no fact 

visited by us did we find more complete laboratories than thos¢ 
Coplay. The mills were just as dusty and some of the more s« 
whether this dust is drawn out of the mills exha fans ( 
at Coplay) or not has nothing to do with the quality of the prov 
manufactured, but is done mainly on account of the health an t 
venience of the employees 

We did not see a factory in Europe where more conscientiou 
care was taken to select the clinker than at Coplay, Pa., and in no 


factory did we find so little under-burnt material as at 


we attribute to the fact that the cheapness of fuel in 


home, whi 
this 
leaves no inducement for the manufacturer to skimp his fuel and rur 


countr 


the risk of getting a large percentage of poorly burnt cement A] 
though in most German factories this under-burnt material was 


being 


picked out, no attention was paid to it in the English factories visited by 


DY 





us, and all the contents of the kilns found their way to the grinding mills. 
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and Cement Works consumed in the United States will all be made at home. This, I 
those used in the German elieve, is the honest wish of every American. 
\s to the new Wn. G. HARTRANFT. 
rican mills, would 
many are It of 
entilation, etc., Mr. MICHELE’s test for Portland cement for 1895 is as follows 
ns, or that was in Pats 4 inch thick in water, absolutely sound at seven days; tensile 
1893 It is most strength, 400 pounds per square inch at seven days; fineness, five 
Coplay for some per cent residue on a 50 sieve. The pats to be gauged on glass, 
vho has seen the immersed in water immediately and left there for the whole period 
Portland Cement One pat to eat h three bricks The test bricks to be gauged by a 
mparisons, and if skilled man, with a minimum quantity of water, and well rammed into 
ment, the compar moulds The average of three to be taken, which shall represent 
about | tons or less The strain to be applied as quickly as pos 
el r leading sIbi The sieve to have 2,500 holes per square in¢ h, and to be of 
fair t irge i vire not less than 7 of an inch 34 B. W.G in diameter 
Portland cement Shaking to be continued for five minutes 
\merican continent within the past ten years, which records, cove 
Ame . : g a period of nearly eight years on practical work and laboratory 
erog oa tests, show conclusively the absolute incorrectness of the statements of 
9 as iis Mr. Leonardadt When either of the gentlemen mentioned can produce 
‘ t since it i record on imported cement, similar to that which I append hereto, 
9 fa yntaining results on five separate and distinct works, upon samples in 
the laboratory and in the mortar boxes, made by innumerable testers 
. l ind mortar mixers, and can show an absolute, uniform growth and 
ontin such as these tests do show, fAenx 1 think it will be time 
same factor for the American manufacturers to be called to the defence of Ameri- 
nsile strengt an Portland cement, which the tables here presented conclusively 
how to be not only as good, but better than the imported article. 
( Mr Yours truly, 
ord 
; R. W. LESLEY 
di on 1 7reasurer. 


Long-Time Tests. 


Giant’’ Portland, on five of the largest dams in the United States; on the Niagara Fails 





teading Terminal Railroad and Station, in Philadelphia, 
rT periods P to five irs. 
ests on Portland Cement now published in the United States. 
1 Mo. 3 Mos. 6Mos. 9Mos. 1Year 15 Mos. 18 Mos. 2 Years 3 Years 4 Years 5 Years FINENESS 
Seg Erce Esg : Z 
< s ZAmla < ~ ~ 
22 180 40 100 634 20 688 180.682 30 687 110 672/110 694 90,736, 60 TEE) WOU . «0 cslenes | 18.0 
» 280 140 364 84468 50468 90490) 326526 100 530 100/564 130 680 120 674 20 700 | 
» 234112350 110428 20 428 240420 40500 So514) 80/512 160/572 on 10 590 | 


176 505 529 478 575 479 599 350. 642 151 594 135 584.137/641 62/668 nan 
317 281 450 321 491 278 5382 219 49 157557 92 541) 5219386 37/575 
$3 450 289 133 347 146 311 132426 70424 66416)126/419 7.483 
13.551 517 529 548 491 56S 289 O17 273 6O4 211 611 a : ; siscel eee 
308 85445 87480 76472 43 585 49477) 55/475 


1237 S385 11494 S491 7367 12516) 3/568 
3 174 7319 12372 11398 10413 101) 10/406 } | 


oo 


166 6310 S480 7500) oS4t 137 5 406 


536. 69451) 1549 16576 10523 1.640 SE Perks .090 1004 14.79 
129 104 174 20228 15225 47261 5287 
144 17219 13.234 25281 62325 12/417 

0 12514 24562 24 661 elie et bank ciilars iene reves 14.9 
242 54369 20454 : 7472 

77 143 254 181/301 2 391 | | | 










The Mason Contractors’ 
Department. 


Conducted in the Interests of the Builder and the 
Contractor for Brickwork. 


WHY DO THEY CRACK? 


J )ERHAPS there is no part of the building business in which the 
Pp skill and judgment of the contractor are taxed more than the 
successful dealing with compressible soils in the erection of an edifice ; 
in fact, the public look upon the 
operation with caution, and are not 
satisfied unless the work is intrust- 
ed to men of practical experience 
and reputed care and judgment in 
the successful performance of such 
undertakings. 

In constructing a foundation 
the object is not so much to secure 
an absolutely unyielding base as to 
secure one that will settle as little 
as possible, and uniformly. All 
soils will yield somewhat under the 
pressure of any building, and even 
masonry itself is compressed by 
the weight of the load above it 
The pressure per square foot should 


therefore be the same for all parts 





of the building, and particularly ot 
the foundation, so that the settle 
ment may be uniform. If the axis of 
pressure does not coincide exactly with the axis of the base, the 
ground will yield most on the side which is pressed most; and as the 
ground yields the base assumes an inclined position, and carries the 
lower part of the structure with it, thus producing unsightly cracks if 
nothing more. The coincidence of the axis of pressure with the axis 
of resistance is of fst importance. This principle is self-evident, and 
yet the neglect to observe it is the most frequent cause of failure in 
the foundations of buildings. Fig. 1 is an example of how the prin- 
ciple is violated. The shaded portion represents a heavily loaded 
exterior wall, and the light portion a lightly loaded interior wall. 
The foundations of the two walls are rigidly connected together at 


their intersection. The centre of the load is under the shaded sec- 





tion, and the centre of the area is at some point farther to the left, 
consequently the exterior wall is caused to incline outward, producing 


cracks at or near the corner of the building. Doubtless the two 
foundations are connected in the belief that an increase in the bearing 


surface is of first importance. Fig. 2 is another illustration of the 
same principle. The foundation is continuous under the opening, 
and hence the centre of the foundation 


THE BRICKBUILDER. 


pressure ; consequently the wall 


of openings. For example, in Fig 


openings. 


this part of the 


conclusion to be drawn from the above 


is to the left of the centre of 


usually over the openings. The centre of 


fall inside of the centre of foundation by extending 


or by curtailing the foundations 


on the inside. The latter finds exempl 
fication in the properly constructed 


foundation of a wall containing a number 


it 


+ ys 


the foundation is uniform under the entire 
front, the centre of pressure must be out 
side of the centre of the base, and con 
sequently the two side walls will incline 


outward, and show cracks over the 


If the width of the foundation 


under the openings be decreased, or if 


foundation be entirely 


omitted, the centre of pressure will fall 


and the wall will tend to incline inward, 


a wall should never be connected 
either much heavier or much lighter thar 


objectionable. A second conclusion 


strike a little zzs¢de of the cent 


make sure that it will not be outside 
Any inward inclination of the wall 


ior walls of the building, the floor 


— In¢ 


or 
é 
of th 
from 
market 
with 
loos 
cate 
place 
I 
I C 
are to be constructed are fir 
sea 9 ‘ch. Fig ‘ , ] > } f ¢ha i 
inverted arcA, tig. 4, under each of the 


piers in sinking will carry with them th 


pressing the ground compel it to act 


} 


, which, if closely jointed, so far ft 
g piers, operate as one solid body 
pedient of the inverted arch be not ado 


is under the opening being of less heigl 





CONCRETE OR STONE 


inclines to the rig] 


exam} 





eine aiia i cadi Rbatantipiemssiiaccenens 


Fic. 4 


weight than the piers,,will give away to t 
ing on its base, and not only injure the brickwork between the 
ings, but fracture the window heads and sills 
essential a part as the arch, great attention must be 
ture; and where there is great weight depending, I strongly 
mend the parabolic curve as the best adapted for this purpose ; 
in consequence of its depth, this cannot be conveniently int 


the arch should never be less thana semicircle. The bed o 


resistance ol 


constructil 
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as possible; for though the bottom of the trench 
some degree, yield to the great weight that is 
ofter in one part than in another, that 


ttest wil of course, yie Id more to the pressure 
e. If the solid parts of the trench happen to be 
und the softer irts where the piers art 
the ve practice must be resorted to; that 
ind have an arch that is 

lr erforming this, attention must be 
er the vill cover the arch; for if the middle 
Le f the summit of the arch, the narrowet 
} 


ire of the arch at its apex 


tability to buildings, as 


y g g 
e whole length of the foundation. 
d arcl mall, that is to say, when it is 
I I r feet, the est arrangement 1s to 
{ gs aS shown In gure, each 
i ndeper nt ar laid in the strongest 
struct a rted arch unless there is a 
S i Settle nt will tend 
\ da ns mt e dealt wit 
i Knowledge oO the 
nes experienc 
WILI Not 
VTI 
\ person who acts 
nt ya stranger, 
nnot, in case the writing was capable 
r eaning nat he 
\ | ty W not co 
- wa e ort ( it it 
g ent, wl the ul 
xt i ympletes 
law for d iges 
iw g i ta lice i 
g that a rkman is 
o ike a prim iSé 
I al we ] iu s es do 
r € made 
( MATERIA 
t ¢ rnish the lity of 
e wor! e was a fair aver 
é ling « tract calls 
I n er one I th 
I e « ractor s pple 
‘ two rustic, and a secon¢ 
re h a substantial breach of the 
Ww n refusing to pay the contract price 
OF PARTY WALI An 
\a it the former should erect a party 
ind that the latter should have the 
tin n paying A one half the cost, is personal 
\ is entitled to recover the amount agreed to be 
vas first used by B's grantee, and 
ed lot to the same grantee. 
ECT O GARNISHMENT 
) t I ae I partial payments to the 
rk progresses, less ten per cent, to be retained by 
iithful performance of the work according to 
iyment of this percentage on the final comple- 
tained percentages are not subject to garnish 
ractor’s creditors, unless it appears that 
erformed by the contractor, and that the 


finished in like manner 
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EDITOR THE BRICKBUILDER, BOSTON, MASS. 


Dear Sir, 


lumbia Brickbuilder,” in letter from Vancouver, B. C., under date of 


Replying to your correspondent, ‘‘A British Co- 


March 14, published in the April number of your valued magazine, 
in so far as it relates to the subject of liability and employees’ accident 
insurance, the extensive experience of this office in placing insurance 
of this class in the various companies represented in the States leads 
us to believe that we have, perhaps, more liberal forms of contracts 
than are issued by the companies doing business in British Columbia. 

Take, for example, the workmen's collective policy, or contribu 
tion policy, as it is termed by some of the companies. It is pos- 
sible here to procure a contract covering one half wages for a term 
not exceeding fifty-two weeks, and all doctors’ bills when the em- 
ployee is disabled by accident either in or out of working hours, and 
in event of death by accident, under the provisions of this contract 
one half of a full year’s wages, together with all doctors’ bills and 
funeral expenses, are paid by the insurance company. 

These contracts are issued in the name of the employer, are 
based on the estimated annual pay-roll, and are, as will be readily 
seen, much more liberal than the one mentioned by your corre- 
spondent 

It is customary to allow the employees to contribute a certain 
amount per week towards their own insurance, the amount varying 
ccording to the wages of the employees and consequent benefits 
derived. 

This kind of insurance, of course, affords no relief to the em 
ployer when the injury is incurred in a manner which makes him 
legally liable, and for this reason most contractors hereabouts carry 
an employer's and public liability policy on forms covering absolutely 
all liability on account of injury to any person or persons whomsoever 
on or about the premises where the assured’s operations are being 
conducted, or caused by any of the horses or vehicles owned or used 
by the assured in connection with his business. 

These contracts are so broad that every feature of liability 
resulting from personal injury is fully covered, and accidents are of 
so frequent occurrence, and generally so expensive when they do come 
before the court, that no contractor or builder in this section feels like 
carrying the risk himself. 

With eight companies in the field, bidding actively for the 
business, with a great variety of contracts and broad difference in 
rates, according to the views held by the various companies and 
based upon their own past experience with this particular hazard, as 
well as the additional and more important consideration, the financial 
standing of the company, — this latter especially, as most of our States 
allow six years from the date of accident in which to enter suit to 
recover damages, the advice and knowledge of a broker as to all 
these points is of great value to the insurer, and results in his pro- 
curing a contract ata fair price in a reliable company which covers 
ibsolutely every feature of liability that can possibly arise on account 
of personal injury to employees or public resulting from his business 


operations. I am, dear sir, 


Yours respectfully, 


JouHN C. PAIGE 


STRENGTH OF MORTAR. 


“SHAT the common belief among builders that it is better practice 

to mix lime mortar and let it lay in a heap some days previous 

to use is well founded has been proven by recent experiments made in 
England. In the tests, samples of mortar were taken, on successive 
days, from two separate heaps of large size, briquettes were made 
therefrom, and, after an interval of some weeks, were broken for 
estimation of tensile strength. The brick fifty days old, which was 
made from mortar that had been in the heap three days, showed an 
average breaking weight of 34.6 pounds; while a brick forty-five 
days old, made from mortar which had been in the heap after mixing 
seven days, required 41.5 pounds’ strain. — Building Trades Fournal. 






























































HOW TO PREPARE MORTAR. 


NGINEERING, N. Y., March 16, contains a letter from Mr. 
E-. Edward Wolff, which, in view of recent occurrences in New 
York, is of interest as showing defective methods of mortar making 
employed by builders, and as giving the proper method of slacking 
lime, preserving it in good condition after slacking, and preparing 
from it strong, adhesive mortar : — 

‘¢ The slacking operation should be done in a water-tight box 
made of boards, and so much water should be mixed in that the 
contents will never get dry, and a sheet of water will remain on top 
to prevent access of air. If the box will not hold the entire quantity 
of lime required, the contents may be emptied into a cavity made 
in the ground close to the pan, and this process may be repeated 
This should be done at least two weeks before sand is added, or 
before the mortar is prepared for use. Slacked lime prepared and 
kept as stated has been found free of carbonic acid after many years, 
air and gas having not been able to find access. Instead of following 
the procedure in slacking lime recommended above, we see in this 
New 
process adopted, which consists in loosely mixing the sand with the 


country, or at least in the neighborhood of York, a faulty 
slacking lime immediately after water has been added, and forming a 
dry heap on the surface of the ground, which is left lying there several 
weeks to give time for complete slacking before the sand is worked in 
evenly and the mortar considered ready for use. This heap arrange- 
ment is perfectly adapted to circulating air through a material which 
should be guarded against contact with air. The sun heats the 
surface of it, makes the air escape after it has given up its share of 
carbonic acid gas, while at the base of the heap and at the shady side 
a fresh supply enters to fill up the vacuum after it has circulated 
through the heap and has been robbed of its share of carbonic acid 
gas. That this procedure really happens in such a heap we can easily 
see when we place a lump of freshly slacked lime in a wineglass, and 
in another glass place a small quantity of material taken from a heap 
such as described, and which has been prepared a few days before ; 
fill both glasses nearly up with water, and add a few drops of muriatic 
or sulphuric acid to each. In the first glass nothing can be observed, 
while in the second glass we will see in the shape of small bubbles 
the carbonic acid escape, which has been absorbed by the lime from 
the atmospheric air circulating in the heap.” It is reasoned that, as 
the hardening of mortar after mason work results from slow absorp- 
tion of carbonic acid from the air, if this be allowed to take place to 
any considerable extent before the mortar is used, a granular and 
non-adhesive condition of the mortar results, and a strong wall can- 


not be made with it. 


MOVING BRICK HOUSES. 


“THE moving of immense brick structures is no longer an experi- 
L ment, for this branch of the building trades has taken its place 
as one of the exact sciences, says a writer in Zhe Western Builder. 
It is no longer necessary to tear down a valuable structure in order 
that the ground may be used for a more expensive building or to 
make a thoroughfare. In these modern days a large and heavy brick 
or stone house can be moved with the ease with which a piece of 
furniture on rollers is moved. The old method of tearing down and 
carting the débris to a second-hand dealer was wasteful of good 
material, but by the new method a house is removed quickly and with- 
out disturbing any of its contents. 
business operations in the building while the work is in progress. 
The method by which these removals are accomplished is a most 
interesting one. Large timbers are placed three feet apart under the 


first floor joists and running through the building. 


It is not even necessary to stop 


Under these are 
placed a second row of timbers at right angles to the first, and under 
these last timbers strong lifting jacks are placed about one foot apart. 
The building is then lifted off the foundation to a proper height to 
move it. The ground over which the building is to be moved is made 
perfectly level and covered with boards, on which tracks of heavy 
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timbers are then laid. Maple rollers five feet long are 


the timbers in the house, and the moving process is ready to begin 
If the house is a small one it is slipped over greased planks, and 
needed. This method 


rollers are not is also employed when the 


distance to be moved is small. In long moves and heavy house 
where rollers are used, the motive power is furnished by a single 
horse pulling on heavy chains and pulleys so arranged that th 


greatest amount of power may be had at the least expenditure ot 


force. The new foundation is | up between the timbers 


needles as they are sometimes called After the foundation walls ar 
built and have dried, the timbers are drawn out one by one and the 
holes are filled in. The new foundations are always much stro 
than the old, because the weight of the house comes on t ton 
and they must of necessity be built strong 
EDITOR OF THE BRICKBUILDER 

Dear Sir, — Your ** Side Talks with the Builder nthe Ay 


point, al 


BRICKBUILDER, was timely and to the | 


ing young and inexperienced workmen not to be 
contract work in the spring was in order and to the point 
Here in this northern country Canada the wint ure 


and severe, and bricklayers and masons have necessari 


of idleness, and of course when spring does set in they are 

go to work at the earliest moment possible, and in thei: xiety 

quently contract for work much below its actual value \ ca 

point has just come under the writer's notice, one of a great 

and was as follows: A strong company in town desired t 

large brick building fora sort of annex to their extensive meat m 


factory. Plans and specifications were pre 


and the contracts were advertised to be let about Ma 
all the legitimate contractors tendered for the worl 
who had never had any experience with large contrac 
His figures were so low that the company, who thought thi Baa: 


them, gave him the work ! ) 


tractors wanted to swindle 
knew, who knew anything about such work, that it 1 | 


tenderer went on with the work it would ruin 


operations, however, engaged his men, and purcha 
material, when all at once it dawned upon him that 

work too low. Fortunately the papers had not been « lete 
threw the job up. The company tried to kee him 

and at last offered him a big sum more if he would go 
work. He concluded to try it again, did so, tl time 
knowledge that he was tied down on paper to complete the 


discovered the other day that even with the additiona 
him he would lose money, so abandoned the ork 
The company was obliged to have the work done 

fall back on the regular contractors, who now command thi 
the owners have to pay the piper. The first contract: \ 
into trouble that may sweep away a lot of money, a1 

several smaller jobs that were within his capacity as a contractor 4 

This is one of many like cases that I have met wit! 

forty years’ experience. Men are too anxious to 
and fail to recognize the fact that special qualities are require 


man to make a successful contracto1 


HODGSON 


FRED. 


THE American Hoist & Derrick Company, he adquarte rs St. Pa 


Minn., have just opened an Eastern office in the Haverme 


Building, New York City, under the management of Mr. W. L. Man 
This is done for the better accommodation of their Eastern trade 


WE have just. received a catalogue from J. B. Prescott & 


Webster, Mass., setting forth the numerous advantages to be 
received from the use of the Morse patent steel wall tic I) 
catalogue has a number of very good suggestions upon bonding hollow 


walls, pressed brick facing, granite facing, also methods of fastening 


brick veneer by means of their wall tie. Parties interested should 


certainly send for a copy of this catalogue. 
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BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


AND TERRA-COTTA MADI 
t linances have been 
Vy W \ 1 foot or so out 
1 V co ested street the heart of 


hes thinner than it ought to be, 


lars or one hundred dollars into the 


g caeter ( In civil service intentions 
vorks, W. D. Kent, Is attracting 
1 ’ 
ng sS among city employees, ana he 
e last ng tavor of ( hicago. 
ractors n the « ity, Joseph Downey, 
e architect, was a member of the committee 
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COURTYARD AND FOUNTAIN. 


’ 





who draughted the revised building ordinances, has been induced 
to become the building commissioner, and it is to be hoped that he 
will feel a double responsibility in seeing the ordinances strictly en- 
forced. At present the dictum of the Board of Underwriters is the 
only law that seems to command any respect from builders. 

May of course is in the busy building season, and while there 
seems to be a healthy growth in business, yet it is largely true, as one 
architect remarked, ‘* We haven't a single important building in our 
office; they are all ‘ chicken feed.’” The large office buildings 
which THE BRICKBUILDER intends to illustrate next month will not 
have many followers to keep them company in the immediate future. 
Chicago is so well supplied with office space that owners have been 
known to assume new leases for tenants in old buildings, to induce 
them to move into the new skyscrapers, where they pay the same or 
even less rental. In other words, owners are taking the risk of carry 
ng tenants rent free in order to fill the new buildings. 

Che apartment building business also, in some regions, notably 
that of the World’s Fair site, seems to be somewhat overdone 
I:xperienced investors are requiring gilt-edged security for loans on 
ipartment buildings, or even advising borrowers not to build at all. 
But Chicago’s constant growth will very quickly make the demand as 
great as the supply of both office and apartment buildings. 

There are only three office buildings in prospect, one of these 


veing still in the uncertain stage, and of the other two which are to 
egin erection soon, the Atwood, corner Clark and Madison, will 
be carried at present, 
so it is reported, but 
a part of its ultimate 
height. 

The temporary 
Post Office and Gov 
ernment Building, to 
be erected on the Lake 
front, is supposed to 
be nearly ready for 
letting contracts rhe 
exterior, it is said, will 


be largely terra-cotta 


This building is to be 
occupied during the 
construction of the 
new $4,000,000 Gov 
ernment Building, 
which will stand on 
the site of the present 
notoriously dark and 
dangerous structure. 
Some of the lately 
finished buildings - 
the immense Mar 
quette, the Musi 
Building with its 
Steinway Hall and 
music studios, and the 
rHE PERTH AMBOY TERRA-Cotta Company. Rothschild, another 
addition to the list of 
big department stores, the new Science building, the Yerkes Observa- 
tory, the elaborate new Smallpox Hospital and others, including some 


new residences — will be spoken of in detail later. 








_JHILADELPHIA. — The last month has seen some of the largest 
| and most extensive improvements in building. The Horticultural 
Hall, a description of which was given in your columns some months 
ago, has been contracted for, and the actual work has been com- 
menced, and is being pushed vigorously ; it will give to this city one 
of the finest buildings of its class in the country, it not being merely 
a beautiful shell upon the exterior of which all the ornament has been 
lavished, and nearly all the money spent; on the contrary, the interior 














THE 


of this building receives its full share of the study, treatment, and 
expenditure ; is in perfect harmony with the exterior, and makes the 
whole a thoroughly consistent and harmonious production; the exte- 
rior is of brick and terra-cotta, with an especially rich frieze which 
will be treated in color; the ornament is rich and bold, and consid- 
erable skill has been shown in the placing of it just where it will count 
for the most in the design, without overloading the facade, as has re- 
cently been done in some of the latter terra-cotta buildings. 

Within a few hundred feet from the Horticultural Hall are at 
present being laid the foundations for the new Metropole Hotel, which 
will be a steel frame building with walls of brick, stone, and terra- 
cotta; it will be large and imposing, and the contractors wish to 
make a record for speed in the construction of the work, and con- 
sequently are at it day and night. Rumors are afloat to the effect that 
it is to be in condition for business before the first of the next year. 

The large Dormitory Building, or rather series of buildings, which 
will be erected during the summer for the University of Pennsylvania 
will soon be ready for the bidders. The present scheme for the build- 
ings shows probably the most extensive system of dormitory buildings 
ever attempted as a whole by any institution of a similar kind; about 
half of the entire scheme will be built this summer, and the remaining 
parts are all expected to follow at once. 


in the style of the 


They are of brick and stone, 


English Renaissance, 
very elaborately orna- 
mented, and will be 
strictly fireproof 
The 


composition and 


throughout. 


grouping of the differ- 
ent parts of the scheme 
are excellent ; the Din- 
ing Hall, Administra- 
tion Building, Chapel, 
etc., being placed in 
prominent positions, 
which add very mate- 
rially to the composi- 
tion as a whole. By 
studying the design, 
one is impressed with 
the manner by which 
the architects have 
avoided the least ap- 
pearance of the pain- ay fines: 


s 


ful monotony which is 


owt ae 


so frequently seen in 
large operations, while RESIDENCE OF EDMUND 
at the same time, by a 
certain amount of rep- 
etition, they have 
added very materially 
to the strength of the composition. It might be well for some 
builders, and, for that matter, also architects, who plan and erect 
entire blocks of residences at one operation, to study seriously the 
grouping and especially the planning of these buildings. 

The opening of the new Club Building, 
occurred several weeks ago, has had its effect upon the minds of the 
public. It will undoubtedly advance the methods of brick and terra- 
cotta construction as set forth in the facade of the building, and must be 
far reaching in its effect, since the club is made up of many of the best 
and most prosperous merchants of the city. The building was kept open 
to the public for an entire week; everybody interested in any manner 
in building, who was able to obtain the necessary passes, went to see 
it; all came away pleased, and much of the prejudice against terra- 
The building 
is spacious and elegant, and exhibits an unusually large and imposing 
facade, executed in buff brick and terra-cotta. 


Mercantile which 


cotta as a building material must have been removed. 
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HAYES, ESQ., BUFFALO, NEW 


The Mottled Fire-Flashed Pompeian Terra-Cotta which was used with fin 


effect in this Building was furnished by Fiske, Homes & Co 


OCHESTER. — If the work being done in architects’ office: 
an indication of better times, there must be a very marke 
provement here this month over last. Nearly all the offices 


up 


‘« busy just at present”; and although an architect of long experie1 


rushing, trylt 


has said that this season would keep architects 9 


find enough work to pay office expenses, other architects seen 
think differently 


There is a great deal of competition going on lately The theatre 
at Charlotte, which will cost about twenty thousand dollars, was w 
by Mr. George T. Otis; and it is said that the Normal School at ¢ 
eseo, which was expected to go to Mr. Foote of this city, ha 
given to a Mr. Longfellow of Boston The Union School at Wol 
is about to be awarded to some one, as a meeting at whi ans wert 
to be submitted was held Saturday, May 4 Several designs w 
be submitted from this city 

Work on the new Court House has been starte: 
being rapidly pushed forward 

In all probability there will be no. strike y the | ! 
this spring, as about half of their members are s« 
tractors for jobs, that they will have no time to atte toa 
kind of strike, and it is even being said that ‘+ wall 


much as they dislike work, are looking for some 


YORK 


GREEN & WICKS, ARCHITECTS te Don 


tion; stone and brick; estimated cost, $4 


George F. Hutchison, architect, has let contract for Town H 


Caledonia to R. G. Porter of Buffalo, and is p: 


reparing ans lor re 
dence for Mr. Emmett Craig. New York hydraulic presse: 
will be used for both of these buildings 

Messrs. Fay & Dryer, architects, are making plan 
apartment house to be built for the Proctor estate; there a 
be three stories, all the improvements, including a pressed bricl 
front, furnished by the ever-reliable New York Hydraulic Presse 
Brick Company. 

The First Methodist Congregation have decided to erect a new 
church ; and Rev. M. R. Webster, A. L. Thompson, and Geo. B 
Watkins have been appointed a committee to secure plans \ large 
and costly edifice is contemplated 

Gordon & Bragdon, architects, have dissolved partnership. Mr 


Bragdon will travel abroad 
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IT \fter along siege of idleness for the contractor, The forms of bricks are now only limited by the inventive powers 
ned with most encouraging results in the building and the taste of the designer. Ordinary straight brick are thin or 
extent that the journeymen have demanded thick, short or long, wide or narrow, as needed for any case. Then 
sspects of a strike in case of refusal; this leaves too the bricks are curved on the face, moulded, decorated with dentil, 
how to figure with a number of large contracts 
W | Mabele x Company fourteen-story 
yn the most valuable piece of property in Detroit, 
roof pressed brick buildings, the larger, th 
ng te tories eight, and the Mason 
reé is we is the most elaborate terra-cotta de- 
te I tr Ss 
\NTEI \ND FIREPLACES 
i i s have some degree 
t subot t sition, and woot 
ear easant tf » glance it 
ess of materials a lia 
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i ces inteis,a ne 
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I K ( i (|e i 4) 
i ‘ ick Int ta Arie 
> ome ‘ Uv . tte 
hy lain regulatic size 
é 1 I sizes t ne 
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dogtooth, egg and dart, or other appropriate form, or may have the 


gg 
surface covered with delicate arabesques With this variety it is 
ossible to build fireplaces and mantels suited to modest domesti 
work or to rooms having a monumental effect. 


Brick, and particularly that made wholly or in part of fire clay, 


s a material peculiarly adapted to fireplace work, having in its 
,anufacture passed through and proved itself capable of resisting fire ; 
while marble, iron, and stone too often succumb to a moderate degree 
of heat. Iron twists if wrought, cracks if cast; stone splits or chips; 
marble turns to lime, or the wax with which its imperfections are 
concealed slowly fires out and leaves the once beautiful surface pitted 
is with smallpox Brick endures longer than any material used in 
fireplaces 
Che architect when called upon to construct a fireplace of brick 
will consider the material and its limitations in form and dimensions. 
If the material is to be brick, the parts will necessarily be small, and 
the designer will be led naturally to adopt some form of arch for 
covering the fireplace opening, as the arch is the proper constructive 
form, requiring no concealed aid for its support. If a plain row of 
stretchers is placed over the opening of a fireplace, it must be sup- 
orted by iron in some form, generally a flat wrought bar. This 
construction is far from satisfying to the eye, as the bar is generally 
concealed, and the law of gravitation seems to have been defied ; 
but the outraged law has its revenge the first time that a somewhat 


hotter than usual fire is kindled, for then the iron bar expands as 


ce of brickwork. Red, black, yellow, gray, and heated, and contracts as the fire goes out, having in the mean time 
tifully delicate colors and shades of the same, moved the bricks above, causing disfiguring and permanent cracks 
mixtures of two or more colored clays, add to and dislocations. With the arched form of fireplace no such un- 
rehouse to be drawn from. happy result need ensue; the brick having during its birth passed 
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through a fiery furnace is now affected so little by extremes of tem- THE EAST AHEAD THIS YI 


AR 
perature that once solidly placed on a good foundation, a brick fire- 


CHICAGO builder, who keeps run of construction in different 

A parts of the country, thus sums up the operations in the prin 
cipal cities in an interview in the Chicago 7imes-Herald 

‘¢ The indications, as I have watched them during the first fou 


months of 1895, show that those cities with the greatest percentags 
of ‘home’ capital are doing the greatest amount of building this year 
The cities which head the list are New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, in the order named. Of the cities in the central West, | 
haps Detroit is doing as well as any, and favorable reports come ft 


Buffalo and New Orleans. 





‘¢ As I remarked recently, this is not a year for the young giant 
of the Mississippi Valley. The year 1895 will pass into the 
of building operations as an + Eastern year Such cities as St. Pa 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Denver, Omaha, and Duluth are lik t 
jog along quietly this year \s a Minneapolis man remark¢ the 
other day, ‘ We are taking a little rest out our way this year, wait 
for the Eastern cities to catch up Yet many cities of ( 
West are doing fairly well this season, and building operat 
| never come toa standstill in Chic igo, Or st. Lo s, or M i 
Cleveland 
\nother important characteristic of the seasor the advance 
the price of iron The Carnegie people and other conce Pe 
sytvania and other States have voluntarily advanced ¢ g \ 
place and mantel should remain perfect as long as the building and building bricks and other larg ised material staples | 
endures in which it stands. sustained an advance in pric It therefor sts 
build in 1895 than it did in 1 } it there 
=e pay for it than during 1894 or 1893 rhe | 10 
REMARKABLE ACTIVITY IN BUILDING. — —_—__—_— 
TWICE AS MANY NEW BRICK BUILDINGS AS A YEAR AGO MEASURING BRICKWORK. — Ordinar ricks are 
inches in length, and, with a mortar joint, about half at 
A COMPARISON of the permits for new buildings granted this that each brick on the flat will give a horizontal : 
year with those of a year ago and preceding years shows a sen- thirty-two square inches, or four and a half. bricl 


sational increase in building this year over 1894, and more of it than 

any of the past five years, excepting 1892, which is nearly equalled. 
The following table, compiled for this column, shows the new 

structures for the first four months of this year and a year ago: — 


Brick Woo Vota 

1895 . . ‘ ‘ ; 86 279 365 
1894 . ; : i 13 142 155 
Increase . ; ; j : : 73 137 210 


It will be noted that the brick buildings number between seven 
and eight times as many as last year, and that the frame structures 
have nearly doubled, the total increase being 210, against a total num- 
ber last year of 155. This is truly a remarkable exhibit, and proves 
the great activity in building in Boston. 

The following table will show at a glance the permits for new 
work during the first four months of the last five years: — 


Senabsissy 





Brick. Wood. Total. 


1895 180 569 749 
ae = - he square foot. As ordinarily laid, there are nine courses to every 
: 7 ee a twenty-four inches, or four anda half to the foot; four and a half 
a 9" os 756 courses, with four anda half bricks to the course, will give twenty 
—_ 99 43° 537 and one fourth bricks to the cubic foot Waste, cutting, a id close 
This year leads last by just 200, and the brick buildings are very joints will easily require an allowance of twenty-one bricks per cubi¢ 
nearly double in number. In this class of construction ,this year is foot, which will be found a very convenient figure for estimating th 
far ahead of any of the others; in frame it falls behind only 1892. number of brick required for a wall of given height and thickness, as 
The number of brick buildings completed during the months of it thus becomes unnecessary to find the cubic contents of the wall, 
February, March, and April was 76, costing $1,265,607, against 22, but merely to multiply its face area, or the product of its length and 
costing $478,640, a year ago. The frame buildings completed num- height in feet, by seven fourths of its thickness in inches, which, as 
bered 305, costing $1,614,085, compared with 153, costing $530,175, the thickness is always some multiple of four inches, is a very simple 


for the corresponding period of 1894. — Boston Herald, May 2. process. — Boston Fournal of Commerce 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADDRES 


Alpha Cement Company, General Agents, Wm. J. Donaldson & Co., Betz Building, 


Philadelphia _ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; i 
New England Agents, James A. Davis & Co., g2 State St., Boston 
Atlas Cement Company, 143 Liberty St., New York City 
Alsen’s Portland Cement, 143 Liberty St., New York City 
Brand, James, 81 Fulton St., New York City 
(fhicago, lar 
New England Agents, Berry & Ferguson 
Brigham, Henry R., 5 Coenties Slip, New York City 
New England Agents, Berry & Ferguson, State St., Boston 
Cummings Cement Co., 200 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ : ‘ : 
Commercial Wood and Cement Company, Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa 
Ebert, Morris, 302 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ e 
New York Office, 2 Broadway. 
French, Samuel H. & Co., York Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lawrence Cement Company, No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
Manhattan Cement Company, 21 State St., New York City 


ison, 102 State St., Boston 


( 


kK Ot 


$ 
“tate St., B »st 


erg 





vw York Ros ent Company, 280 Broadway, New York City 
New England A sh State St., Boston 
James C. Goff, 31-49 P t Street, Providence, R. I 
] N » Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass 


I ] "E, 78 Williams St., New ¥ wrk City F 

Union Akron Cement Company, 141 Erie St., Buffalo, N. \ 
CEMENT MACHINERY. 

Sturt nt Mill Co., 70 Kilby St., Boston . ; 
CLAYWORKERS’ CHEMICALS AND MINERALS 

F. W. Silkman, 231 Pearl St., New York : ; 


CLAYWORKING MACHINERY. 


Bickel Be ting Company, 290 Market St., St. Louis, M 
Car , Geo., 1819 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
ers Bros. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm, Boyd & White Company, 324 Dearborn St., Chicago 
She r Company, Bucyrus, Ohio 
: W. & Son, Willoughby, Ohio . 
Sturtevant Mill ¢ , 70 Kilby Street, Boston 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


Cartwright Electric Company, 145 Milk St., Boston 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

\berthaw Construction Company, 12 Pearl St., Boston 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS. 

\berthaw Construction Company, 12 Pearl St., Boston 
Empire Fireproofing Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Chicago Office, 1303 Monadnock Block 
) 1 Co., 104 South 12th St., Philadelphia 





t } | ull g 
s Agent. W. D. Lombard, Builders 7 

Meeker & Carter, 14 East 23d St., New York City 

Company, Trenton, N. J. 





M litan |} g 
New York Office, 874 Broadway 
t ffi Devonshire St 
M r, Henry Son » East 23d St., New York City ; ° 
N rk & N Jers reprooting Company, 92 Liberty St., New York City 


Pioneer Fire-Proof Construction Co., 1545 So. Clark St., Chicago 


Pittsburg Terra-Cotta Lumber Company, 500 Bedford Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


} N \ ffice, Postal Telegraph Building 
| tan Clay Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va 
New ¥ k Agents, Pfote auer & Nesbit, Metropolitan Building 
\ W. L. McPher aa A ccoane 
\ M. FF. ¢ Ba ildi 
George F. Pos Ww. 
Willard, ¢ rles E., 171 Devonshire 
KILNS 
I ¢ I str ( ur St nel I 11S, MI 





MAIL CHUTES. 
Cutler Manufacturing Co., | ester, N. \ 
MORTARS. 


U. S. Mortar Supply Company, 289 4th Ave., New York City 





MORTAR COLORS 


Cleveland Iron Ore Paint Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


n Metallic Paint Company, Clinton, N. Y. 
New England Agents, Fiske, Homes & Co., 164 Devonshire St., Boston 
French, Samuel H. & Co., *hiladelphia, Pa. 


Ittner, Anthony, Telephone Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
MOSAIC WORK. 
Nat. Mosaic an Tile Company, Metropolitan Building, New York City 
Boston Agent, Charles Bacon Hamilton Place 
OFFICE FITTINGS. 
Hammond Typewriter Company, 300 Washington St., Boston 
PLUMBING GOODS. 
Sanitas Manufacturing Co., 48 Union Street, Boston. 
RAILROADS. 
Burlington Route, Chicago, II] ‘ ‘ , i ‘ 
Chicago & Northwestern, H. R. McCullough, G, F, A., Chicago 
Detroit and Cleveland Steam Nav. Co 
ROOFING TILES. 
Celadon Terra-Cotta Company, Alfred, N. Y. 
N.Y. Agent, Arlando Marine, 38 Park Row 
Waterbury, Conn., J. K. Smith, 7 First Ave 


SANITARY PLUMBING. 

(See Plumbing Goods. 
SNOW GUARDS. 

Folsom Patent Snow Guard, 33 Lincoln St., Boston 
SWINGING HOSE RACK. 

J. C. N. Guibert, 39 Cortlandt St., New York City 


TERRA-COTTA. 


See Architectural Terra-Cotta, also Fireproofing, also Glazed and Fnamelled Brick 


and Terra-Cotta. 
VENTILATORS. 
Merchant & Co., New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
New England Agents, Holder & Herrick, 47 Broadway, Boston 
WALL TIES. 
]. B. Prescott & Son, Webster, Mass. ° ° . ° ° ° 
New York Office, 62 Reade St. 
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